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@SILK MANUAL. 


The proprietors of the Farmer and Gardener, 
Baltimore, have in the press, and will speedily 
publish, a complete Manual of the Mulberry and 
Silk culture, compiled from the best and most 
authentic sources. As the object is the promo- 
tion of a great public interest, the cost will be mo- 


derate. 


INGERSOLL’S PIGGERY. 

We republish, by request, an interesting de- 
scription of the Piggery of Mr. Ingersoll of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, which originally appeared in 
the American Farmer in. 1824. The details and 
products are no less astonishing than the econo- 
my of arrangement and systematic pursuit of his 
object are highly honorable to the intelligence and 
sagacity of Mr. Ingersoll. The farm of this gen- 
tleman, it will be perceived, is but twenty-one 
acres, and yet the proceeds of the sale of his hogs, 
fed altogether with its products, amount to $2409 
60, a sum greatly beyond the yield of many farmers 
of several hundred acres in extent. Why is this 
so? The reason is obvious enough: Mr, Inger- 
soll has the good sense to rise superior to the pre- 
judices of by-gone days; to strike out a plan 
more congenial with the spirit of the age, and the 
present state of agricultural science, and the result 
is no less flattering to his pride than it is benefi- 
cial to his pecuniary interests—while he is get- 
ting rich upon the fruits of his little farm, its soil 
is maintained in a state of tilth equal to the pro- 
duction, in luxuriance, of any thing in the vege- 
table kingdom. 





A MAMMOTH SQUASH. 

A Mr. Stinson, in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
has raised a squash, the present season, weighing 
116 pounds, and measuring 5} feet in circamfer- 
ence. This is, indeed, a huge and ponderous 
vegetable, and when we recollect that our esteem- 
ed old friend and valuable currespondent, Abed- 





nego Robinson, Esq., is of that vicinage, we can 
but hope that a few of the seed of this giant may 
find their way southward, and should they reach 
us in their migration, it will give us pleasure so 
to distribute them as to do the greatest amount of 
good with them. Another account says that this 
aforesaid squash weighed 200 Ibs. 

By the way, this is fairly the year of pumpkin 
glory, for we had hardly indicted the above, before 
two of nearly as much magnitude and ponderosity 
caused us to ponder on their ponderous bodies. 
The one was raised by Peter Filbert, of Reading, 
Pa., and weighs 100 lbs., the other by George 
Rahn, Esq., of Orwigsburg, Pa., weighing 110lbs. 
and measuring 5 feet 6 inches in circumference 
and two feet in diameter. 





It is estimated by well informed persons that 
no less than 19,000,000,000 of silk worms die an- 
nually victims to the production uf the amount of 
silk consumed in England, in one year. These 
worms according to the ratio of 3,000 to the 
pound of silk, which by the bye, is a safe one, 
make 6,333,833} lbs. of silk, which at $4 per lbs 
would be $25,838,442, and as England can wel 
er be a silk growing country, owing to the physi- 
cal defects of her climate, the Silk culturists of 
our country have a fine opportunity of soon be- 
coming competitors to supply the raw material. 


q 





MANAGEMENT OF MILCH Cows. 

We were much astonished a few evenings since 
while conversing with a very intelligent gentle- 
man, who owns a farm in this county, to hear 
him say that during the last winter his milch 
cows which were kept warm in the stable did not 
look as wellas his dry cows and other cattle 
which were exposed in the barn yard under sheds, 
that merely protected them from the rain and 
snow. We were not surprised at the result of 
the two modes of keeping, for that was but the 
natural effect of the different relations of the ani- 
mals ; our surprise sprung from another quarter— 
from the déclaration that our friend made, that 
the coming winter he would keep his milch-cows 
in the barn yard with the other cattle. The cow 
kind, we are aware, are warm blooded, hardy ani- 
mals, and can bear great intensity of cold, so 
long as they are fed well with good strong nutri- 
tious food, and will take on fat tolerably kindly, 





even when exposed to winter winds and frosts; 
but it is impossible to keep miich-cows to the 
pail, so. as to yield even a tolerable of milk, 
unless they are kept warm, and fed generously 
with wholesome, nourishing food ; for i#is utter- 
ly impossible that those delicate vessels, or ¥ 
cic ducts, which secrete the milk can { ; 
their office efficiently, while the poor. animal is” . 
shivering with cold, exposed to the searching 
winds of a December day. The secretion of fat, 
may probably, go on unobstructed, or but partial- 
ly so, under such exposure. The‘ cause of our. 
astonishment arose especially from this cireum- 
stance—that the good sense of our-friend should 
not have enabled him to account for the superior 
appearance of the dry cattle over those that were 
giving milk. He should have recollected, that 
while the feed consumed by the former was sole- 
ly required for the accumulation of fat, the poor 
milch-cows had to supply the additional demand 


ve 


for chyle for milk, and that what would keep the 


one fat, would not be more than sufficient to pre- 
setye a decent appearance in the other. This is 


the rationale of the phenomenon, if we may so 


term it. It was not because. exposure to cold 
winds and pinching frosts suited the constitution- 
al habitudes of his cattle better thaa,a warm and 
comfortable birth in his stable, but that what they 
ate was solely required for purposes of obesity, 
whereas the food consumed by the milch-cows 
had to answer the two-fold demand of fat and 
milk. It is well known to every one in the least 
acquainted with animal economy, as indicated in 
the cow species, that a deep milker and a very 


fat cow, is but tuo seldom found in the same ani- 


mal, at the same time, while on the’ contrary, deep 
milkers are uniformly more prominent in points 
than flesh. We hold it to be an indisputable pro- 
position, that no cow will give a copious supply 
of milk through the winter, unless she is well 
and comfortably kept, aud fed with succulent 
food. aie 
PUMPKINS AS FOOD FOR HOGS. 

We have recently heard several farmers say 
that their hogs did not thrive while fed on pump- 
kins ; that they scoured them so much 48 to coua- 
teract all the géod effects from whatever nourish- 
ment there might have been in them. It is very 












probable that hogs fed altogether onsjeooked 
pumpkins might be thus operated upon, as from 
the superabundance of vegetable acid, present in 
this vegetable, when fresh pulled, it is more than 
likely that any animals exclusively fed upon them 
raw, would be injuriously affected by them from 
the cause we have before assigned. This bad ef- 
fect, however, might very easily be remedied by 
cooking them, and thus converting the acid into 
a sweet, identical with, in its qualities, if not itself, 
sugar. Nor is the correction of this tendency to 
act upon the stomach and other viscera, the only 
good tobe gained by cooking this vegetable ; for 
its nutritious properties are also so greatly en- 
hanced, that we think it would not be claiming 
too much, to say that it would be thus directly 
improved fully to the amount of 25 per cent., be- 
sides rendering the food perfectly innoxious. If 
the cooking plan should be rejected, and the far- 
mer should choose to feed the pumpkin in the same 


good old way as did his great, great, great-grand 
father, let him keep some charcoal in his hog- 
trough, and occasionally sprinkle his pumpkins 
with hickory ashes. Either of these simples 
would serve to neutralise the bad effects of the 
food, and to make the hogs take on fat kindly. 


[From the Maine Farmer.]} 
Sweet Burrer. 

Mr. Holmes: Your paper has been a constant 
visitant at our house, since its commencement, 
and I have derived mach very useful information 
from its eyearye . Many an hour has passed off 
agreeably, an rofitably too, after the chil- 
dren re in bed. and ao, “and all around 
was low and still,” in looking over the articles 
in it from time to time contained, on the dairy, 
and enpteng But after all the information 
‘you have been the medium of communicating, it 

by your paper, that yon have just cause 
to complain of having eaten strong butter. If I 
resided in your vicinity, I should feel very much 
ashamed that such a cause of complaint should 
exist. And really | do feel ashamed for the wives 
of the farmers in your vicinity that they should 
remain so inattentive to the rules in your paper, 
as to still make poor butter when it is equally as 
easy to make good. | have butter in my house 
now, made last June, which is far richer in color, 
and pleasant in flavor, and as sweet as when taken 
out of the churn, and the whole process of mak- 
ing it I learnt from the Farmer, and will again 
state it for the information of your readers. 

Sibs. of Pembroke salt, (rock salt ground.) 

2 “Salt Petre. 

1 * Loaf Sugar. 

Pulverize and mix them well together, and af- 
ter working the milk thoroughly from the butter 
a 1 1-2 ounces of this mixture to every 
pound of butter, Set it in a cool place for one or 


acing tag work it over again until it is en- 
tirely from battermilk, and pack it close 





in stone jars or firkin as full as you wish to 
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and pour over it tothe thickness of about half or 
quarter of an inc h—on this lay a linen cloth and 
cover lightly. It will come out in the winter of a 
bright gold color, and cut smoothly; and to many 
palates the flavor will be more agreeable, than 
when it comes from the churn. On one or two 
firkens, instead of laying the linen cloth I made 
a pickle with the above kind of salt and salt pe- 
tre, with which I covered them, which answered 
as well. The loaf sugar adds much tothe agree- 
able flavor of the butter, but it will grow rancid 
if the above named saltpetre is used in the pro- 
portions named without the sugar. 











Cure ror a cancer.—Mr. Thomas Tyrell, 
of Missouri, advertised that a cancer upon his 
nose, which had been treated without success by 
Dr. Smith, of New Haven, and the ablest sur- 
geons in the western country, had been cured in 
the following manner: He wag recommended to 
use a strong potash, made of the ashes of red oak 
bark boiled down to the consistence of molasses, 
to cover the cancer with it, and in about an hour 
afterwards cover it with a plaster of tar, which 
must be removed after a few days, and if any 
protuberances remain in the wound apply more 
potash to them, and the plaster again, until they 
shall disappear, after which heal the wound with 
common salve. Cautery and the knife had been 
previously used in vain. This treatment effected 
a speedy and perfect cure, 





Hooshier Oats—There is now in the office of 


heads, one of the heads, which we selected as a 
fair average contains 270 grains, making in all 
$240 grains. The stalks measure 12 inches in 
circumference, six feet and a half in height. 
They were raised by Mr. Garret Seymour, who is 
latley from the Old Dominion( Virginia) and how- 
ever its soil is noted for the production of great 
men, he says the Hooshier State far outstrips it in 
the production of oats. We think few countries 
can equal this production; the increase is $,240 
fold. Mr. Seymour would without doubt, have 
taken the premium of our Agricultural society, 
but unfortunately the society was vetoed not 
long since.—Jndiana paper. 





Nourishment for Horses.—The practice is be- 
coming general in Silesia, of feeding horses with 
bread. After an experience of four years, an in- 
telligent husbandman is convinced of its utility 
in the relation of economy and health. ‘The bread 
is made by taking equal quantities of oat-meal 
and rye-meal, mixing it with leaven or yeast, and 
adding one third of the quantity of boiled pota- 
toes. To each horse is given 12 pounds per day, 
in three rations of 4 pounds each. The bread 
is cut into small pieces, and mixed with a little 
moistened cut straw. By this means he saves in 
feeding 7 horses, 49 bushels of oats in 24 days; 
while the horses perform their common labor, and 
are much better in looks, health, and disposition. 
—New England Furmer. 





To preserve Celery through the Winter.—Get 
up the celery on a fine dry day, before it is injur- 
ed by frost, cut off the leaves and rvots, and lay 





have it, melt some butter ip 9 low temperature, 


this paper a stool of oats; it has 12 stalks and gery’ 


it to a cool cellar, where it will be quite secore 
from frost, and pack it up with sand, putting lay- 
ers of celery and sand alternately —Loudon’s 
Gar. Mag. 


Fall Ploughing.—Last Autumn I had three 
lots of danked meadow land about five acres in 
each, side by side, separated only by a six feet 
ditch, and to all appearance no difference in any 
respect, that I intended to have ploughed in the 
fall and planted with Indian corn in the. spring. 
It so happened that only one of the lots was plough- 
ed last fall, the remaining two this spring. Where 
the ground was ploughed last fall there is now 
growing a very vigorous and healthy crop of eorn. 
The other two lots have been twice planted, and 
here and there, are growing a hill of corn, yellow, 
sickly in its appearance but almost destroyed by 
the cut worm. A. D.—N. E. Farmer. 





Mr. Incersotw’s PiaGery. 


** Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
* Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


[We have the satisfaction to publish the follow- 
ing account of the most perfect system of breed- 
ing swine, that has fallen under our observation. 
We have visited the establishment which it de- 
scribes, and there heard with pleasure, the ex- 
planations of its intelligent owner, upon the dif- 
ferent parts of his plan, And from our desire to 
profit by his experience, we subsequently request- 
ed him to give us a written description of his Pig- 
, and the management thereof, which he 
promptly furnished, in a letter that invited us to 
pursue oar inquiries, and these procured for us 
the more ample details contained in his second 
letter. It was our wish to publish these commu- 
nications soon after they were received, but we 
could not obtain his express permission to make 
that use of them ; therefore, we have withheld his 
letters from the press until the present moment, 
when we are assured that the cause of his reluc- 
tance has ceased to exist; and that his plan may 
now be made public, without any prejudice to his 
interests, or violation of his wishes. This sys- 
tem challenges our admiration, and we cheerfully 
render it to his head and heart. How few of us 
take equal care of superior animals! And there 
are not many-who carry equal method into their 
most important avocations—errors, which may 
justly be ascribed to defective education. It is 
easy to perceive in every part of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
proceeding, that confidence which merchants feel 
in the employment of capital at some risk, and 
heavy charges, for the production of a probable 
and fair, although remote profit, through a defi- 
nite channel. With such hopes and ealculations, 
education had made him familiar, whilst it gave 
him habits of critical investigation that must ever 
secure to their possessor eventual success in any 
occupation to which he may devote himself. As 
a farmer, we perceive that he has derived. band- 
some livelihood from the cultivation of a few acres 
of land, and the employment of a small capital, in 
connexion therewith ; whilst there are many pro- 
prietors of princely estates, who can scarcely con- 
trive to banish want from their domains. We 
have pointed to the chief cause of such painful 
deficiencies—it remains for parents to diminish 





it in a dry airy place for a few days; then remove 





their number in future times, by taking present 
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and suitable means to qualify their children to 

ue their respective occupations with benefit 
to their families, and advantage to society. And 
whilst we are zealously laboring to amass proper- 
ty for our offspring, let us not be unmindfal of 
their intellectual treasures, but remember always 
that the improvement of these can alone teach 
them how to enjoy and augment the wealth that 
we may give.|—Edit. 4m. Far. 


Brookline, Mass., Oct. 30th, 1821. 
Dear Sir— 

{ have, this evening, received your favor, da- 
ted ist inst., inclosing some valuable seeds, and 
two numbers of your publication, for which I beg 

ou to accept my acknowledgments. I should 
feel mortified that your interesting Journal should 
have been published near three years, without 
my availing myself of its information—the fact is, 
I have been a subscriber through our mutual 
friends, Messrs. Wells and Lilley, from the begin- 


ning. 

Te happy to hear of the safe arrival of the 
pigs, and more gratified that you are pleased with 
them. It will give me great pleasure to send the 
boars you wish in the spring; and they shall, as 
you desire, be of different parentage from those 
you already have. Iam fully satisfied, from re- 

ted trials, that a fine race of animals cannot be 
eet up by breeding in and in ; and I have, both 
in my sheep and swine, two distinct families, 
which are crossed with each other. And except 
to supply the number of each kind I want to 
saealk from, the individuals of the same family are 
never allowed to come together. By attention 
and strict adherence to this plan of crossing, 
where both kinds are good, | have a fine healthy 
stock. The animals are improved, both in size 
and symmetry, and their disposition to get very 
fat, at an early age, has been increased. At 
twelve months old, the pigs you saw in my vari- 
ous pens, averaged 280 lbs. ; and many of them 
exceeded 300 lbs. each. This weight, as they 
were fed almost entirely upon vegetables, was 
very satisfactory. A larger race has been often 
recommended to me by my neighbours. Buta 
large race would not only require more food, but 
it must also be of much richer, and of more ex- 
pensive quality. Boiled cabbages, turnips, and 
other vegetables, whose acreable produce is large, 
and which constitute the principal sustenance of 
my own breed, would make but poor returns 
when given to a larger framed animal. 

My establishment consists of twelve breeding 
sows and two boars, that are kept as long as they 
bring fine litters of pigs—failing in this, they are 
fatted, and their places supplied by others of one 
year old, before they are put to the male. The 
sows are put with the boars the Ist of April, and 
the 1st of October, and farrow twice a year. Their 
inside pens are eight feet by five, and their out- 
side pens are three by four feet. About the 
time they are expected to bring forth, the styes 
are litt#red with straw cut into chaff, very fine, that 
the little pigs may be dry and warm, without bein, 
entangled with long straw, and thus decmoyed: 
The litters are always regulated, so as to leave 
not more than eight pigs to any one sow, either 
by changing their mothers, when necessary, soon 
after their birth, or by removing supernumeraries. 
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Thave always found a family of eight pigs at a 


month old, worth more than one of twelve ; their | ench'¢ 


growth being so much greater. From each out- 
side pen the pigs have access through a small 
hole, toa common yard, which is always kept 
well littered ; in which they play—and where dry 
corn is placed in shallow tro to induce them 
to eat as early as possible. - h party knows 
their mother, and they find their respective pens 
without difficulty. These pigs are always wean- 
ed the 1st of October, at six or eight weeks old, 
that the sows may be again in the way of their. 
duty, and my system progress. From these pigs 
I select seventy-two, and dispose of the rest.— 
They are put into twelve pens, containing six 
each, and are fed with the best food my swill 
trough affords, six times per day, for the first 
month, and three times per day afterwards. The 
inside pens are six feet square, and the outside 
four feet by six, both planked, with a quick de- 
scent, for the dirt, &c., to be carried off. Much, 
indeed, every thing depends upon their sleeping 
dry and warm, and being well littered, and Lept 
perfectly clean. [n these pens they remain six 
months, or until October and April, when th 
are all transferred to the fatting pens, and their 
places supplied by the newly weaned pigs. The 
fatting pens are planked—there is a cellar under 
them, and each pig is allowed an area of about 
twelve square feet to live in; for these there are 
no outside pens. The fattening pens are cleaned 
out every morning, and fresh litter given. For 
three months the pigs in them are fed from the 
swill trough as store pigs; at the end of which 
time, say January and July, their fatting commen- 
ces, which consists in adding, for each of them 
three quarts of cracked corn to their daily allow- 
ance of vegetables, for three months, when they 
are killed as near the 1st of October and the 1st 
of April as may be. Thus you will observe the 
1st of October, and the 1st of April, are busy days 
in my Piggery, as the little pigs are then weaned, 
the sows again put to the boars, the fat hogs sold 
off, the store pigs removed to the fattening pens, 
and my system completed. 

To feed this stock, consisting of 

72 pigs from one to six months old, and 

72 pigs from six to twelve months old, and 

12 old sows, and 

2 boars ; in all 

158 mouths—we boil a kettle of vegetables, 
containing six bushels, to which is added one 
bushel of cracked corn three times a day, and af- 
ter putting this mass into the swill trough and 
mixing it intimately, we add as much water as 
will make 112 gallons, or of each bushel of vege- 
tables and corn sixteen gallons. This swill is 
then distributed sweet and warm to the stock, 
morning, noon and night, with great regularity, in 
the following proportions, viz. 

In October, November, and December—to 
each of 72 pigs, from one to three months old, 
one gallon ; and to each of 72 pigs, from six to 
nine months old, three gallons. 

In July, February and March—to each of 72 
pigs, from three to six months old, two gallons; 
and to each of 72° pigs, from nine to twelve 
months old, 2 gallons, with 3 quarts of corn. 





















prapgae 

72 pigs, from 1 to $ months old, 1 gal- 

qd July, August and September—to each of 72 

sigs trom Bap 18 months old, 2 to 
each of 72 pigs, from 8 to 6 
lons, with $ quarts of corn. 


8 galls, 6 galls. 
And these eight gallons, divided by their terms, 


or four, shew that on an a out the 
ear, two gallons are required Gaily per head for 
e 144 pigs ; or equal to 288 gallous ; and to our 


welve breeding sows, and two bomrs, we give 
day, three gallons each, or equal yet 
ons ; making, altogether, an of 330 gal- 
; thus quite consuming our messes of 

112 gallons each. By the different ages of the 
pigs, as above combined, we have a constant and 
daily call for the same quantity of swill through 


i Dear Sin— 


Your detailed account of the management of 
your Piggery, has afforded me great pleasure and 
instruction. And your very obliging offer to send 
me a list-of the vegetables raised for your month- 
ly supply, tempts me, not only to ask for it, but 
for some other explanations which you likewise 
proffer. Iam anxious to have a summary 
of the total quantity of each and every kind of 
food used in your Piggery per annum—the cost 
of raising or purchasing the food—the extent of 
land on which it is, or might be raised—the labor 
of feeding and attendance at other times—the an- 
aan wae and value of the pork killed—the 
usual number and value of supernumerary pi 
—the probable value of your farm, of the pod 
consumed—and the quantity and quality of the 
manure saved or ‘produced, as well as the cost of 
an equivalent in manure, if o.aerwise obtainable, 
I have, you see, some curiosity; but I persuade 
myself, that it cannot give one so sy: tic as 
yourself, any trouble to answer me on of 
those points, and ina way to shew me by a glance 
of the eye, that it is better for you to convert your 
vegetables and corn into pork and manure, rather 
than buy manure and sell vegetables; whilst I 
shall, at the same time, be taught economy and 
method by your precept and example, which I 
will endeavor to observe, and imitate at my breed- 
ing establishment. I feel somewhat at a loss as to 
the manner of building my pens; and on the in- 
closed paper, you wiil see doubts exemplified in 
rough diagrams; your correction on these would 
particularly oblige me. It is my desire to build 
them in a long narrow shed; on one side of my 
barn yard: and to have at one end, cooking and 
vegetable apartments. % 5 

At your request, I am induced to ask whether 
it would not be better, that is to say, cheaper, to 
steam than to boil your vegetables? I have seen 
itstated in the explanations of Scotch implements, 
published by their Board of Agriculture,in the 
year 1814, that one person by a simp a 
may steam in an hour, food enough, say of pota- 





In April, May and June—to each of 72 pigs, 


toes, to feed 50 horses a day, at $2 Ibs. for each 


‘the year, so that our business with per- — 

fect regularity. alate 
_~ I Gaal 

: Baltimore, Nov, 21st, 4885: 
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Fuel 14 cords per month, sawing, Kc. 
by the 18 cords, 
Labor 1 man and 1 boy, wages and 


horse, And [had quite concluded to procure a 
boiler and steaming box from Sco the 
of that statement. 

I have been led to make some inquiries of you 
in this letter, from an attempt to push’ your pro- 
ceedings to their results ; avon will see by the 
enclosed estimates, which will best define the 
most of my inquiries. . 

Do you give the swill warm in summer as well 
as in winter? Do you spay your sow pigs, or 
put fattening sows to the boar, shortly previous 
to killing? Have you used the mangel wurtzel, 
and observed its co tive value or relish? I 
think highly of it, and wish that it may be fairly 
tried by every farmer in this country. In our cli- 
mate it is more certain and uctive than any 
other root. On this head I beg leave, however, 
to refer you, for my opinions, to No. 5, Vol. III, 
of the American Farmer, in the notes on Mr.Coop- 
er’s account of his several crops. And 

I remain truly, Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
OHN S. SKINNER. 
Naruaniex Incersoit, Esq. 


Estimate of Food, Fuel, Labor, &c., employed at 
Mr. Ingersoll’s Piggery, per annum. 
6 bushels of vegetables, roots, &c. 3 
times per day =18 bushels per diem, 
for $65 days=6570 bushels per an- 
num, which at 25 cents per bushel, $1542 50 
1. bushel of corn 3 times 9 
day added to the above 
for 365 days, equals 
1$4 bushels or 3 quarts 
per day, given to each 
of 144 fattening hogs, 
for 8 months or 90 days 1215 


Corn 


1095 bu. 





per annum 2310a 50cts. 1155 00 


100 00 


board 250 00 


Ce 


ag’ Remy value bestowed on Piggery, Dr. $3147 59 


“a r. by Pork and Pigs sold. 
142 hogs a 280lbs, $9,760lbs. 
a 6 cts. $2385 60 
24 pigs, one by each sow, 
at each farrow, over and 
above 9 suckled, $1 24 00 
: —— 2409 60 


$737 90 


Shewing a difference lost by using the food in 
the piggety, instead of marketing it ; provided the 
corn and vegetables are valued at a price at which 
they could be marketed free of expense, and also 
return manure enough to keep up the fertility of 
the soil, which 1 presume might be done near this 
city, if not near Boston. 

And if. this is practicable near Boston would 
not the sale of vegetables and purchase of manure, 
be attended with less care than the piggery, and 
be more certain? At what price is the manure of 
Set <r say per load, of given 

mmrotted? And do your owners 
farms, who have been successfal and 
established, buy manure, and at what rate ? 





An elucidation of my attempt to estimate your 
operations, will give me the marketable value of 
your’ vegetables at home and in Boston, as well 
as an idea of the expense of converting them in- 
to money by direct sale, all which will be very 
ponivees 2 and u3eful to me personally, if you 
can find time convenjently to furnish it. 

Estimate of Land and Labor, required for the 

Piggery, ce. &c. 
For 2310 bushels corn for piggery, a 40 


bushels per acre, 68 acres. 
For 6600 bushels vegetables, 500 bush- 
els per acre, 14 acres. 
Acres for piggery, 72 


For the farm purposes to support 2 hor- 
ses, and 2 oxen, say grain and grass, 16 acres. 
Pasturing, orchards, lots, &c. 12 acres. 





Acres, 100 
Labor required to cultivate 100 acres 
as above, say 2 hands, 12 months 
wages and board, $300 00 
For additional labor, spring, summer 
and fall, supposed to be equal to the 
expense of 6 hands for 6 months, or 
$ hands for a year, 450 00 
Annual labor, say $750 00 


A farm of 100 acres of first ratecharac- 
ter, might be worth $100 peracre, 10,000 00 
And the increase of value, attributable to aug- 
menting population, would be more than equiva- 
lent to the wear and tear of utensils and stock 
employed. 
The interest might therefore be con- 


sidered as rent, $600 00 
.Add for taxes, 25 00 
And for labor as above, 750 00 

1375 00 
Then the farmer for his time may be 


considered as earning on a perma- 
nent scale, over and above interest, 
on his capital, by his piggery, for 
his own support, provided the ma- 
nure keeps up the fertility of his 


soil, about 1034 60 
*$2409 60 

Brookline, Dec. 24th, 1885. 

Dear Sir— ISOs 


I received your favour of the 21st ulto., a long 
time after its date, and not until it was much 
worn and chaffed with its tra ere it reached 
me. I will endeavour to ansWer your enquiries 
in detail. The following is a “summary view of 
the total quantity of each kind of food used in 
my piggery per annum,” and the months in which 
they are used; beginning with the ist of July, 
which is about the time I begin to depend upon 
summer vegetables, viz : Pio 


July and August —Mangel wurtzel, roots and 
tops being the thinnings from 2 squares 
each, containing $2 rods, 


* See sales of Pork and Pigs. 


800 








Summer squashe: 
Early cabbages, “ 
September, October and November—Win- 
ter squashes or pumpkins, 
Large drum head cabbages, 
Trimmings of mangel wurtzel, turnips, 
&e. &e. 
December, January February, March, and 
April—Mangel wurtzel,} (roots) 
Carrots, 
Ruta baga, 
Cabbages, 
y—Parsnips which were left in the 
' ground during the winter, and allowed 
to grow in the spring, until their tops 
are from 4 to 6 inches high, when they 
are daily dug as wanted, and all boiled, 
June—Potatoes, 
Early lettuce, peas, chopped up vines and 
pods when the peas are full grown, 
though still green, 


1500 


500 
250 


250 


—_— 


Bushels, 6550 


We always mix the vegetables by boilin 
of either kind in each kettle. r a 


My farming, or rather gardening, goes upon 
the principle of cultivating but little ground, and 
by great attention to get large crops, and in some 
instances two from the same land. The farm of 
one piece constantly in cultivation is an oblong, 
thus divided with an alley or walk 4 feet wide in 
the centre. 


No. 1. Of the upper side was sowed this year, 
with mangel wurtzel, thinned out several times 
as described in a former letter, and finally cab- 
bage plants set out two feet apart, (for a winter 
crop,) taken from square No. 3, of the lower 
side. 


No. 2. Has now a crop of parsnips left to grow 
the next spring, to furnish food for the month of 
May. The frost, however severe, does not in- 
jure them, and they are very much liked by the 
hogs. Theadvantage of preserving without trou- 
ble through the winter makes them valuable. 


No. 8. Upper side, produced parsnips that 
were dug in the month of May, and the 4th of 
June was sowed with carrots. Produce 2$7 
bushels of the short kind. 


No. 1. Of the lower side was cro ith 
carrots this year; of the long orange 
duce 248 bushels. 

No. 2. Bore the crop of mangel w de- 


scribed to you in a former letter. 


No. 8. Cabbages—The ground was laid out 
in § beds, 4 rods long, and 1 wide ; the 12th June, 
it was sowed with Pomfret cabbage seed, in rows 
2 feet asunder. They were thinned out, as plants 
were wanted to set in other places, so as finally 
to stand 2 feet apart. “Produce 500 bushels. 

This piece of land is constantly cropped in 
such routine, that the same vegetable oceupi 
the same square Once in three years. Each cakes 
is annually manured with well rotted hog dung, 
and always at the rate of 4 cart loads for 40 eubie 
feet. The cabbage square has in addition 20 
bushels of unslacked wood ashes. 





+ Cabbages and mangel wurtzel used first. 
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The aggregate produce this year of the whole 
6 squares, or 1 1-5 acres was as follows, viz : 
Upper Side. 
No. 1. Mangel wurtzel tops 
and roots all boiled to- 


gether, 


Cabbages transplanted, 


No. 2. Now filled 
doubt, 
No. 3. Carrots, 


No. 1. Carrojg, 
No. 2. Mangel wu 
No. $. Pomfret ca 





510 bush. 
500 do. 
1010 bush. 
with parsnips—no 

500 do. 

237 do. 
Lower Side. 

248 do. 
rtzel, 523 do. 
bbages, 500 do. 

Bushels, 3028 










equire. 


SCT 
to the piggery. 


Upon the borders of this garden ground, which 
i od wide, I have a row of fruit trees. 
we have lettuce, early cabbages, ruta 
nsplanting, and such vegetables as 


Un- 


But upon the plat above de- 


ing grows to shade the crops devoted 


A second piece of garden ground, contains a 
square acre, and is divided into 4 equal parts and 
cropped in this manner, viz : 

i acre, early potatoes and peas for family use. 
Of the peas, those not wanted, are chopped up, 


vines and all, and 


boiled ‘in June. 


is land 


is cleared soon enough for a crop of transplanted 


sweedish turnips, or ruta 
acre, summer squash. 
acre, carrots. Produce this year, $10 do. 
acre, cabbages. 


do do 


a. 
5 200 bushels. 


560 do. 


ese two pieces of land are my sheet anchor 


—they are always 


dressed,without a w 


set cal fara 


upon them 


I annually cultivate besides, $ acres of field 





NN 





Jand by breaking up 1} acres, and laying down | 


the same quantity. These $ acres are cropped as 

follows, viz: a 

1 acre Potatoes, 250 to 300 bushels 

1 acre Winter squash or 
pumpkins, 

} acre cabbages, 


700 to 900 bushels. 
1000 bushels 
Roots, tops,&c. 
given to sheep 
and cows. 

250 bushels 
2500 bushels. 

These crops are an average for the last 3 years. 
My whole farm, (if it deserves that name,) is on- 
ly 21 acres, within a ring fence. Of which one 
acre or more is occupied by buildings, yards, and 
approaches to them. 

To carry on all my operations I keep two hired 
men through the year, one of whom however, 
does the duty of house servant at the same time ; 
and I hire besides day labourers and cattle to 
plough, to amount of 150 dollars more. It occu- 
pies about the whole time of one man, to take 
care of my stock, consisting of 160 hogs, 60 
sheep, 1 chaise horse, 1 cart horse, avd one cow; 
though they are both engaged together, and when 
the animals are fed, are employed in the gardens 
in summer, and in winter getting out manure for 
the next season. 

In answer to your question respecting the 
“probable marketable value of the vegetables on 
my farm,” I would observe that the kinds and 
quantities of many which I raise, could not be 
sold at all; as for instance, the mangel wurtzel, 
ruta baga and all the tops and thinnings of others. 
Mr. Quincy tells me, he this year sells carrots in 
Boston, after carrying them 8 miles, at 9 dollars 
per ton, or 18 cents per bushel. Cabbages are 
sold by the load at 2 cents each, or about 8 or 10 

ts per bushel. Parsnips and winter squashes 
must be retailed, and pumpkins in any quantity, 
would not sell for any thing. 

To answer your question about market garden- 
ers, I have endeavored to recollect, who among 
my neighbours have been successful and long es- 
tablished in that line, and I cannot select a single 
individual who has not driven his own cart to 
market, until he had sons old enough to take his 
place, and thus by attending to the minutie of the 
business prevented that fraud and deception, that 
a gentleman farmer cannot easily avoid. When 
I first bought my estate, I sat up a market cart, 
gota stout horse, and a man well recommended, 
but my daily receipts kept growing less and less; 
were out late every evening, 
and mortifying experiment, 
I must either find a market 
the place, and under my 
own eye, or givemt up as a losing concern—for I 
could not bring my mind to the constant and daily 
competition, for trifling sume, which a man habit- 
uated to it from infancy, rather takes in. 

Manure bought in Boston, costs them two dol- 
lars per buck load, of 62 or 68 eubic feet, trod 
hard and moderately heaped, in its unrotted state. 
The expense of carting put at the lowest rate, can- 
not cost the farmer less than $1 50 per load, and 
when they bring it on hire, charge $2 50. 
My whole stock annually furnishes three hundred 
such loads, which after using all 1 want, find a 


} acre mangel wurtzel, a0 


} acre carrots, 














ready sale among the market gardeners in m 
abiguhachetit te dollars per load, they taking it 
faway with their own teams. 

This manure ig without any mixture of pond 
mud, sods, &c., which, had I access to such ma- 
terials, might be very profitably increased. 

As it steaming, instead of boiling vege- 
tables, thé’ onlexpense saved is fuel, for the same 
labor is necesSarpein filling and dis ing them. 
Onur labouring people require to have their work 
simplified as much as possible, and their judgment 
not often called into exercise. Were I to tell my 
man to steam 18 bushels of tables, and -to 

ive one-third of them $ times a day to thes 

e consequence ‘would be, that 4. , greater 
quantity would be given at one than another, 
and though the whole would be consumed in the 
course of the day, still the inequality of Teeding . 
would’be hurtful. Besides in winter, 
the swill, must be very warm, which could not 
be at night with vegetables steamed in the morn- 
ing. Upon the whole therefore, I prefer to say 
to him, “fill the kettle with vegetables, end after 
they are boiled away sufficiently to make 
put in one bushel of cracked corn and oats, 
give the whole for breakfast,” thus making e 
the exact line of duty, and leaving nothing to 
discretion. 

I give the swill warm in summer, and almost 
hot in winter, and always sweet and fresh. In 
conversation with Dr. Derby, he argued upon the 
propriety of feeding with sour food, and that cold. 
I have formerly tried it, and satisfied myself it was 
wrong. Pigs may be habituated to eat it, but 
place his cold sour stuff in a trough, amd a good 
smoking hot breakfast of mine in another beside 
it, and I will venture to say, they will soon show 
a preference. 

I never spay sows, because we have no one who 
knows the mode, which is to’ be regretted. They 
are sometimes admitted to the boar a few ‘weeks 
before killing. 

In your’s received yesterday, through Wells, 
and Lilley, you ask my opinion of the Byfield 
breed of hogs. As breeders they are the worst I 
know. The sows have small litters and destroy 
them oftentimes by layiig down without any 
care. They are long coarse haired animals and 
very apt to be mangy, nevertheless to mix with 
almost any other breed, a Byfield boar is valua- 
ble, being a quiet race and disposed to get fat at. 
an early age. « 

The Bedford is a hardier kind, and make 
nurses. But for our uses have too much 
meat in proportion to their fat—their hams from 
that circumstance are excellent—a cross between 
a Byfield boar, and a Bedford sow furnishes a 
gor ewer ye stock, po 

Incl is a sketch of my piggery. t 
it might assist you in determining the mode of 
building your’s—I find mine convenient, and 
know not, that I could alter it advan , 

I nave thus, my dear sir, attem to give a 
comprehensive answer to your in ies ; 
if there is yet any thing not Shaky das eyes 
I shall o to explain. 

My letter run on te a great length, but 
your politeness | trust will excuse it. 

Your obedient humble servant, 
NATHANIEL INGERSOLL. 





J. &. Sainner, Esq. 












THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 
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1 have attempted to proportion the building upon a scale of 10 feet to an inch. 
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14 feet wide. 
72 do. long, posts 64 feet. 
I have found it to have communica- 
tion with all the pens, from the principal inside 
passage for the facility of moving the sows and 
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[Gate.] 


store pigs, because outside doors are apt to be 
frozen down in winter. The spaces at the ends 
of the troughs, are therefore sliding doors, as all 
others are. The 4 pens near the boiling louse, 
are made tight with covers, for sows to farrow, 
in very severe weather. The hogs are all fed 
from the common passage under cover. They 
eat more comfortably, and the troughs are never 
filled up with rain or snow. The outside pens 
of the sows, when they have pigs, are cleaned in- 
to a cart, and the manure carried away, that the 
yard for sticking pigs, may always he clean—and 
where they will soon learn to eat whole corn, if 














placed in shallow troughs. They have holes 
sufficiently large for them to run out of. 

Since you were here, I have been obliged to 
new lay the floor of my piggery, and have now 
arranged the pens conformable to the above 
sketch. Ihave also dug a well in the boiling 
house, and have the nose of the pump placed 
high enough to carry water into the kettles.— 
Should my spring fail, I shall by spouts, conduct 
the water that falls in rain upon the building, in- 
to the well. My fatting hogs you will recollect 
are fed upon the barn floor, and cleaned into the 
cellar, where the sows run before they pig. 
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MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturpay, Oct. 17, 1835. 


The following articles were exhibited, viz : 

By Mrs. John Lester, twelve large Tomatoes. 

By Mrs. E..Webster, Baltimore County, three 
very large black Spanish Radishes. ¥ 

By Peter Coombs, two bunches fine Radishes, 
and two bunches superior Salsify. , 

By Thomas Dixon, one bunch very fine Salsify. 

By James Stronach, half bushel very fine Pota- 
toes. 

By John Vanwyck, one ear of Corn of curious 

rowth. 

By Mrs. Grove, two very large Pears. 

By Mr. Dunbar, five very large apples. 

By Peter Coombs, two varieties of Pears, and 
a small braech of Pommed’apui Apples, contain- 
ing 14 apples ona space eight inches long. 

By Mr. Harrison, three varieties of Dahlias. 

By Mr. Zebulon Waters, a fine bouquet of 
Dahlias. 

By Samuel Feast, fifty fine varieties of Dahlias. 

By Edward Kurtz, seven varieties of fine Dah- 
lias. , ; 

By Mr. Valentine, 4 varieties of Dahlias. 

By Mr. John Feast, 27 varieties of Dahlias. 

By Dr. Edmonston, five splendid Dahlias. 

At 12 o’clock, the Committee awarded the 
weekly premium to Peter Coombs, for his fine 
fruit and vegetables. 

GIDEON B. SMITH, Cor. Sec’y. 





DIRECTIONS : 
For planting the Gama Grass seed, cultivating 
the grass,and curing the hay. 


In the first place you must put your seed into 
a vessel, add to an ounce of it, 2 gills of soot, 
pour thereon a quart of boiling water, let the seed 
soak 48 hours, then drain and roll it in plaster, 
when it will be fit for planting. Manure the 
ground well with a compost consisting of equal 
parts of ashes, loam and stable manure, or vege- 
table mould from the woods, marsh mud and lime ; 
plough it in well, harrow and pulverize finely, 
then make your drills one inch deep, 18 inches a- 
part, and plant your seed the same distance asun- 
der. They willcome up in a few weeks, say two 
or three, and when up, they must be kept clean of 
weeds, and the earth stirred two or three times 
during the season. If you plant but a small por- 
tion of seed, and desire to enlarge your stock 
of grass through that means, don’t cut your grass, 
let it go to seed, and when the seed are ripening, 
you must be careful to go into your patch every 
morning and pick them off the stalks, as they on- 
ly ripen one or two at a time, and unless carefully 
* watched will drop off and be lost. 

Early in the spring of the 2d year, subdivide 
and transplant, and so each year until you have 
sufficient ground set out. Each plant will make 
ten or twelve offsetts the first year, and twice that 
number the succeeding one. 

If planted as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, it will be fit to cut the first year by the 
Ist of June; succeeding years from two to four 
weeks sooner, and will bear cutting every 30 days 
forhay, and every 15 days for soiling. It has 
yielded $60,000 lbs. of to the acre. 

After each cutting, the earth should be stirred, 
and receive a slight top dressing of leached ashes. 








The grass cut in the morni 
stack in the afternoon; in stacking, take, alter- 
nately, a layer of oats, wheat or rye straw, and 
then a layer of the Gama Grass, then sprinkle 
with salt, &c. uniil your stack is complete | 
by this means you not only effectually cure your 
Gama Grass, but convert your straw into a sub- 
stance equally as acceptable to your stock as the 
best hay. ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. 
Seedsman, Baltimore. 

P. S. An ounce of seed, which contains 260 
kernels, will by being planted and subdivided 
three seasons in succession, enable the culturist to 
set out a meadow of upwards of 53} acres, which 
will last him 70 years. 





FOREIGN ABSTRACT. 

London dates to the 17th, and Paris to the 
Evening of the 19th September, both inclusive, 
have been received at New York. 

Spain.—Intelligence is thus received of a very 
severe engagment near Bilboa, on the 11th Sept., 
in which the queen’s troops with their English 
auxiliaries were defeated with great loss, which 
is variously stated at from 1000 to 1800 and 3000 
men, in killed and wounded. The English 
army is stated to have been 6000 strong—one ac- 
count states that a British general and 500 sol- 
diers were taken prisoners, and immediately shot, 
in conformity with the orders of Don Carlos, who 
commanded in person, who fights under a banner 
with the likeness of the Mother of God on it, 
which he, by royal proclamation, announces 
“the most holy Virgin de los Dolores, having me 
— Carlos] Generalisimo of my [his] troops.” 

tis the fixed determination of Don Carlos to 
shoot every foreigner taken in arms. 

While the forces of the queen and her English 
allies, have been thus doomed to defeat, the spirit 
of licentiousness and rebellion, is rife through- 
out the empire—making war upon the religious 
institutions of the country—consigning the mon- 
asteries to the flames and their inmates to death, 
and sometimes to the flames also—vociferously 
crying out for the sacrifice of the ministers and 
the establishment of institutions calculated to 
bring down the monarchy to a government little 
better than one of the most odious anarchy, where 
the excited feelings of the moment are to take the 
place of well defined and long existing principles 
of government. 

France.—But little from this quarter, except a 
vague rumor of the determination of the king and 
his ministers to insist upon an “ explanation” 
from our government before paying us the instal- 
ments of the indemnity due. We hardly think 
that credit should be attached to it, resting we 
understand altogether upon report. If the Citi- 
zen King is serious in his determination, we 
should think his fatuity arises from his own pe- 
culiar relations at home; having brought France 
to that volcanic verge, when to save his crown, 
he must give direction to the bad energies of his 
own subjects, and, therefore, seeks a pretext for 
a quarrel with us. As to “explanation” more 
than has been already given in the President’s 
Message, we trust in Heaven he never will re- 
ceive. We meddle not in politics, either private- 
ly or publicly, but between our government and 
another, we go ‘for our country, right or wrong, 
even to the death. 





ap aodenys raised for O'Connell with- 
5 years amounts to £80,000 sterling. 
amount of the fund now on hand is £13,446. 
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P i, the fddlewis dead, leaving as it is 
a fortune 8 Seana Thee fiddling 

to some : : 
Later. — and Li papers up to 


the 26th and 27th ult. received. O’Congplh 
itating in Scotland. Nothing im | 
A change of ministry in Spain has ta- 


: 


turns out only to have been a skirmish. 
American cotton sales were made in Havre, 
18th September—Louisiana 1308 160f. 


rance. 
ken place. The reported.battle of the 11th Sept. 





BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 
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TO. 
Bicon, minnow, alt. cori o —_— Th 

con, hams,new, cured-++-Ipound.| 31] 1 
Shoulders, -... edOrececnce 6 10 t 

Middli: coceeedOsccccces “ lo. 
» COMNETY,creerees “ 9 

Burrer, — in‘lbs. & half lbs.) « 189 H 
g CORRS o ee eR eorererees “ — ee 
Ciper, eoeecece eeeereeeesereseesee barrel, —— —— 
Catves, three to six weeks old..--| each. | $ 00 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, -eoressecceceses] 117-00 00 
ry, eeeee eeeeeceees eereceree “ B 00 12 00 
Corw Meat, for family use,.......|100Ibs.| 1 87 | 2 00 
Cuor Ryg, Peereresereerereees os 1 624 1 75 
i) Pe eevee eeereee dozen. — aa 
Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel.| 7 75.| —— 
No. 2, “* 167%),— 
Herrings, salted, No. 1,...... “ 1425/—— 
Mackerel, o. B,ccccccccccccves “ 4 50 —, 
? gr eeereroccvscses cwt. 2 25 *¢ 
LARD, o+00reseorereerecerereeesere|POUnd, 10 ° 


mnie TO FARMERS. 
ber has for sale the following choice ani- 
Tie and articles, viz: Two very superior J on 
134 and the other 14 hands high, of the very best d, 
~ of first rate characters as quick performers and sure 
getters. 

ree ee ates ee 18 hands 
equal in all respects to in the United States, 
in foal by a very large and fine Jack 
but equally promising. 

Also a few pairs of pigs of the “ Philadelphia 
breed, nearly ready for shipping. This breed of hogs for 
quick , easiness to keep, and above all, for symme- 
try of form, chal comparison with any other variety 
pot introdaced to notice of farmers in this country. 

tice 124 cents per goant , 

Also a few bushels of the celebrated Short (or shot 
winter wheat, which will be sold in small quantities at 
cents a quart, 150 per peck or $5 a 

Also a small invoice of Skinless or huskless Oates of 
American growth (believed to be the most valuable va- 
.tiety yet introduced among us). Price 50 cents a quart, 


or $3 per peck. 
Addresss I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
No. 5 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 

I. I. H. will select from the best sources in and near 
wayyy and forward to any part of the United 
States, as , all kinds of Live stock, and gar- 
den a altaral re and books, ton, 
plants, other com D 
dening line. frmat it e 
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* Grass Sleeps, red Clover, .....++. 
“4 Timoth 








_. BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 





€# Thise Prices ave carefully corrected every Monbay. 
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(alae Meld, cxrncrantiel 
Gitech, on the ood eceecse 
Conm prererecerors® ’ 
~ ie -bacduwenledle 95 
MVorth Carolina,,.+-.++-+- 
WWMM, cccccccccscessececcece 
PS coicbcccccccl cesses 
Frounk Meat—Best wh. wh’t fam. 
Do. do. baker’s...... 
Do. do. Superfine,.... 
SuperHow. st. in good de’d 
“ ‘“ wagon price, 
City Mills, extra,.-..++ eee 














My , firm&scarce 
Kiln-dtied Meal, in bide. 

do in bbls. 
(herds of the north) 
pete ee weeeseeeetoss 
Tall meadow Oat,.......... 
Herds, or red top,...++++++- 
HAY, im bulk,..+sceccesecsccccsees 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..++... 
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“ yellow, ....+- . 

Seconds, as in quality, .. 
¢ ground leaf, ... 

Virginia, ..sseepvesevees 
gr eeeeetes 

Kentucky, «...+-+00000- 
Waar, white, ..+..ssccsescece 


Wausxsy, lat pf. in bbis...... 








Pa in hhds..... 

wa rice, 
Wacon Fasicuts, to Pittsburgh ¥ 
To Wheeling,. 


Woon, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ... 
Full Merino, .....000s05. ee 


Three fourths Merino,...... 





One half inane dae é 


Common & one fourth ea 


€F-Wagon price best bakers’ Flour 5 7585 87. 
© ch demand at 


r) in Wool—in 


Pedigras given in full. A 


Ei 


att ma itor of the Farmer 
and Gardener, by whom the terms will be made known. 
Letters from a distance must be post paid. 
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Limz. CROP ee ee rerereresesseeeeees bush § 
Mostanp Seep, Domestic,........ yy 
Oats, POH ee eeeseeeeeeeresesereee “ 
red e O, corccceececesesesees bughel. 
ACK OVO, ccccccccsvcsseces “ 
Vyteeeceseeesecevers “s 
PLasTEeR Panis, in the stone,. eeeee ton. 
.° UNG, sevsseces barrel. 
Pauma Curista Beaw,.....++.+-+/bushel. 
Gs, SOPH CEPR ERe eee E ee e eee eee und. 
REB, coverceccoccessesecscecccoees ushel. 
4 Susquehannah, “ 
Tomacco, crop, common,...++++++. 100 Ibs 
“ brown and red,++.«|  « 
S fine red, seneeerens “ 
“ wrappery, suitable) « 
for segars,..++++| 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, &c. 

OBERT SINCLAIR, successor of Sinclair & Moore, 
in this department of the business of the firm, offers 
for sale at his NURSERY,®* three miles east of the city of 
Baltimore, where the proprietor resides, and will be 
leased to show customers his extensive assortment of Ap- 
ples, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Pears,‘ Quinces, 
Gooseberries, Catawba and other Grapes, Plants and Cut- 
tings; also, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, among which 
are the much admired Morus Multicaulis, and Italian 
White Mulberry for feeding Silk-worms and ornament; the 
Chinese Ailanthus, or Tree of Heaven, English Elm, Su- 
garand Silver leaved Maple, Horse Chesnut, Madeira 
Nut or English Walnut, silver leaved Poplar, Catalpa, 
European and American Linden, Balsam Fir, Weymouth 
or white Pine, European and American Larch Trees, Ar- 
borvitew, a large and splendid asyortment of Hardy and In- 
dian Roses, and Ornamental Shrubs, Plants, mostly of 
lgree size and very thrifty, occupying an extent of about 


acres. ; 

The questions having been repeatedly and seriously put 
to him by persons residing in Baltimore, whether he had any 
Peach or Apple Trees old enough to transplant, and be- 
lieving, therefore, that if persons living within three miles 
of his nursery, were ignorant of these facts, that others 
more remotely situated might be expected to be equally 
uninformed, he has thought it would not be inopportune 
to make a statement of the number of some of the promi- 
nent articles on hand, and having counted the same, re- 
ports the following, among numerous other varieties, as 
ready for transplantation : 


Gra Apple Trees of all sizes, 21,120 
Budded Peach do. of 1, 2and 3 years old, 16,080 
Baleam Fir, Silver Fir, or Balm of Gilead, 500 
English Lime or Linden Trees, imported last win- 

ter, 4 to 6 feet high, 500 
English Gooseberries, 20 of the best sorts and larg- 

est fruit, 500 
English or Scotch Larch, 3 feet high, 500 


Morus Multicaulis, or new Chinese Mulberry, so 

highly prized for feeding silk-worms, as also for 

ornament, 2,000 
Yellow Locust Trees from 6 to 10 feet, best sort, 2,000 
Catawba, Isabella, and other grapes plants—many 

three years old, and would bear next year if re- 

moved this fall, 2,000 

Vines, Creepers, Asparagus, Rhubarb, (for tarts and 
pies,) Plante; hedging thorns, &c. 

All sold at low prices, as will appear by his catalogue 
just published, and to be had gratis of the proprietor, or at 
the Maryland Agricultural Repository of Robert Sinclair, 
junior—or they will be sent by mail if requested. 

The tt pen would prefer that all orders intended for 
him should come to him direct, unless more convenient 
to the pany: and then through R. Sinclair, junior, seeds- 
man, Light, near Pratt street, at the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Repository. 

Every F pes je care will be observed by him towards 
every order with which he may be favoured, it being his 
intention todo every thing within his power to promote 
the interest and give satisfaction to his customers. All 
purchases made of him will be delivered in town, when 
desired, free of cartage. 

All plants, trees, and other articles purchased of him, 
after delivery at the nursery, or as per order, are to be at 
the risk of purchasers, as it cannot be presumed, that, af- 
ter he shall have faithfully executed hike orders that he can 
be held. responsible for miscarriayes and accidents over 
which he has no controul. 

*The best way to go to the Nursery is out N. Gay st. 
taking the.Bel-Air or new cut road, for about a mile, 
where there is an index board pointing in the proper di- 
rection, other indexes or sign boards further on, will indi- 
cate the right road. oc 20 4t 
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MULBERRY TREES AND S 

Chinese Mulberry or Morus Mul. 
’ ticaulis of various sizes and from 
$25 to $30 per 1000. 

150,000 White Italian Mulberry at very low rates by 
the 1000 or larger quantity. 

200 ibs. White Italian Mulberry seed. 

Also the following superior large sized trees which 
now form a Mulberry orchard—but must be removed : 

2000 Chinese Mulberry 3 years old 74 to 8 feet high. 

2000 do do 2 do 5%to6 do 

2000 do do 3 do and budded on the 
White Mulberry which have proved to be much more 
hardy than those from cuttings. 

These 6000 trees are the greatest acquisition that any 
silk culturist can possibly obtain, and there is not another 
equally valuable collection fér sale in the Union, as those 
who have such will not part with them. 

50,000 cuttings of the Chinese mulberry at reasonable 
rates by the 1000, &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees of all kinds, Garden seeds, 
Bulbous roots, Green-lfouse plants, and every other arti- 
cle promptly supplied and at very moderate prices. 
Wm. PRINCE & SONS. 





oct 20 4t 
CHOICE DOUBLE LARK SPUR SEED.” 
os Oe ee The subscriber offers for sale, 
i s 5 put up in packets of 123 cts. each, 





the most beautiful Delphiniwm A- 
jacis fl. Pleno, ever flowered in this 
country. The seed was grown 
the present season, and this splen- 
did flower is thus described by the 
364 : experienced horticulturist of whom 

a " the seed was procured: “The 
trusses of flowers are above a foot in length, on a stately 
stem of near three feet, are as double as roses ; in fact they 
more resemble Hyacinths, and combine every shade of co- . 
lor from the darkest purple to the most delicate lilac, and 
from the most beautiful pink to snowy white, with eme- 
rald green centres ; but in order to have them of this rich 
description, it is necessary to sow the seed early in the 
month of October, as real gardeners know that spring 
sown seed will not flower half as well as that put down in 
the fall—it should be sown in a little bed by itself, of 
light rich soil, well pulverized with the spade and rake— 
on the approach of winter cover it with straw or brush as 
you would spinnage, which remove in the month of April, 
after which keep the ground loose and clean. Larkspurs 
should not be transplanted.” A 124 cent paper embraces 
all the varieties mixed together. 

BULBOUS ROOTS. ; 

A superior collection of BULBOUS ROOTS, con- 
sisting of Hyacinth and Tulip Roots of various sorts and 
colors, Narcissus, Ranunculus, Crocus, &c. Printed di- 
rections will be furnished. 

Now receiving from our Seed Garden, Europe, &e. a 
full collection of GARDEN SEEDS, growth 1835, a- 
mong which are many sorts fine Peas, Onion Seed, Pars- 
nip, Carrot, Beet, Yellow Turnip, Radish, &c. 

Also for sale—500 dozen POTATO ONIONS, a ve 
ry mild Onion and immense product. They should be- 
planted about the last of October. 

R. SINCLAIR, Seedsman, 
oc 13 Light, 4 doors N. of Pratt st. 


GEESE AND WHITE TURKEYS. 
OR sale at Clairmont Nursery, a few pair of those 
very large WHITE WESTPHALIAN GEESE, so 
much admired for their great size and fine flavor. 

Also WHITE TURKEYS from Holland. These are 
truly most beautiful birds, with plumage as white as that 
of geese, making one of the prettiest objects on the lawn. 

ll orders from a distance will be promptly filled. A 
lathe-hox will be provided, and food for a voyageto any 
partof the United States, furnished, and delivered on 
board in Baltimore for $5 a pair, for either Geese or Tur- 





keys. 
Printed prow ons perry oe of Narsery articles will 
be fo: ded to order, t paid. 
Oct. 20, At. ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
UFFIN ON CALCAREOUS MANUR 
ECOND EDITION, jost received at this office. 
L380, 


' a ' 
A few pounds of the celebrated SKINLESS OATS, 








Charles and Market sireets. 





price 50 cents per Ib. said to produce 80 bushels per a- 
cre. 
oc 13 2 


R. SINCLAIR, jr. Seedsman, 
connected with this office 





























